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of popular appeal, to be addressed by able men and 
women, who would speak with conviction, dignity and 
authority. The desire uppermost in planning the meet- 
ings was that delegates should carry away with them 
clear-cut, definite knowledge of the fundamental facts of 
the arbitration movement, an intelligent view of the steps 
to be taken to establish permanent peace through inter- 
national courts of justice, and a conviction that the ques- 
tions involved are such as appeal to broad-minded, 
patriotic Americans on a basis of practical reason. 

The definite aims of the Conference were formulated 
by the Executive Committee as follows : 

First. To promote the universal acceptance of the 
principles of international arbitration and the establish- 
ment of permanent courts of justice for the nations as 
the only practical means to ensure the blessings of peace 
by making wars improbable and ultimately impossible in 
the civilized world. 

Second. To give the people of Pennsylvania an op- 
portunity to commend the splendid record of the United 
States with regard to arbitration, and to pledge their 
active and earnest support to every effort of our govern- 
ment to continue the work and to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the great Hague Conference of 1907. 

Third. To form and provide for an effective repre- 
sentation of public sentiment upon the great issues 
making for international friendship and world organ- 
ization that should signalize the third Hague Conference. 

It seemed important to the organizers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Conference to avoid confusion and misunderstand- 
ings by adhering closely to this statement and eliminating 
any extreme views on the part of ultra-peace advocates 
on the one hand or advocates of an increased navy on 
the other. The introduction of such elements would 
lead to fruitless discussions and confuse the real issue, 
which is that the only reasonable way to settle disputes 
and disagreements, whether they be individual or national, 
is by arbitration or by due process of law in regularly 
constituted courts. 

The establishment of international courts adequate to 
attend to the legal business of the world is equivalent 
to the inauguration of enduring peace between nations 
which recognize the authority of such courts. Such a 
program is a basis on which all true friends of peace can 
stand. Any question of the naval or military policy of 
an individual nation is therefore out of place and absurd 
in a conference to advocate international arbitration, and 
it seems appropriate to emphasize this fact in view of 
efforts now making to confuse these incongruous ideas. 

[The resolutions adopted by the Congress have already 
appeared in our columns and are here omitted, except 
the following one :] 

" We urge as a matter of primary importance that there shall 
be a general adoption of the proposal that conferences similar 
to this shall be held in every State of the Union for promoting 
the universal acceptance of the principles of international 
arbitration and the establishment of permanent courts of jus- 
tice for the nations as the only practical means to insure the 
blessings of peace by making wars improbable and ultimately 
impossible in the civilized world. Such conferences will serve 
as the organizers and representatives of public opinion in their 
respective States. Their executive committees, acting together 
through delegates or otherwise, will exert a powerful influ- 
ence in supporting the efforts of our national government and 
in other ways will promote the cause of international arbitra- 
tion at home and abroad." 



Correspondence, suggestions and inquiries are cordially 
invited. 

Persons wishing copies of this circular or a bound 
volume of the Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence will please write to the Secretary, Wightman 
Building, Philadelphia. The price of the Proceedings, 
including postage, is one dollar. 

Signed on behalf of the Executive Committee. 

Stanley R. Yabnaia, Chairman. 

November, 1908. 



The International Peace Bureau and 
the Turkish = Bulgarian Crisis. 

The International Peace Bureau at Berne, Switzerland, 
was asked betimes by some of the Peace Societies of 
Europe to hold an urgency meeting and give its advice 
upon the events in the Orient. To these requests the 
President of the Bureau, Senator H. La Fontaine, of 
Brussels, made the following reply : 

"The request has come, from several quarters, that 
the International Peace Bureau hold an emergency 
meeting and give its advice upon the events in the 
Orient. The urgency does not seem to me to be ex- 
treme, and the decisions heretofore made by the Peace 
Congresses have already definitely set forth the opinion 
of the Pacifists, which the Bureau could do nothing but 
confirm. 

" In the preliminary,Title of the Code of International 
Law, adopted as early as the Universal Peace Congress 
at Budapest (1896), it was declared, in fact, that the 
'nations have the inalienable and imprescriptible right 
to dispose freely of themselves ' ; and in the first Title of 
this same Code the manner was determined in which a 
nation may affirm its existence. Indeed, Article 12 was 
worded as follows: 'The existence of any new nation 
shall be brought to the knowledge of the other nations 
by a notification made to them, setting forth its consti- 
tution, the limits of the territory on which it has estab- 
lished itself, and the composition of its government.' 

" The objection may evidently be raised that the fact 
of having accepted the situation created by the Treaty of 
Berlin obliges the states which participated in the con- 
clusion of that treaty to respect it until a new order takes 
its place. But it may be replied that there are two kinds 
of treaties : political treaties, whose object is to regu- 
late — well or ill, and most of them very ill — situations 
which have arisen from war, and juridic treaties, which 
determine the principles which shall be applied in case 
a conflict shall arise.' 

" It is evident that these last treaties ought to be re- 
spected, for in reality they constitute international 
law. Political treaties, on the contrary, have in view 
only a particular situation, and are based most frequently 
on questionable transactions, or on a predominance due 
to force. Such treaties only very imperfectly satisfy the 
different interests, and each of the parties reserves to 
itself the right to modify them to its own advantage, 
either by recourse to force or by other means, like those 
which have just been employed by Austria and Bulgaria. 

" The true way to avoid such surprises would evidently 
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be to induce the states to conclude juridic treaties, the 
precise object of which should be to regulate the man- 
ner in which a state may proclaim its independence or 
take over to itself the administration of a definite terri- 
tory. Such rules have not, up to the present time, been 
accepted by the states. But to bring this about will 
certainly be one of the principal missions of the next 
Peace Conference, and the texts to which I made allu- 
sion above might eventually serve as a basis for the 
discussions of that august assembly. 

" In presence of the general present situation, it would 
be wise, first, to await the meeting of the next Interna- 
tional Conference, whose object it will be to find a solu- 
tion of this political situation, and, second, to entrust to 
our next Peace Congress the task of determining the 
rules which will make it possible in the future to avoid 
a scare such as that which has just troubled Europe. 

" However this may be, it is reassuring to see that the 
governments consider respect for treaties essential, even 
political ones, in view of the fact that history is made up 
largely of the violation of treaties. We may hope that 
hereafter the governments will take the trouble to make 
their treaties respectable, by basing them on right and 
not upon their appetites or their selfish interests." 



New Books. 



Neutbal Rights and Obligations in the Anglo- 
Boer War. By Robert Granville Campbell, Fellow in 
Political Science, Johns Hopkins University. Baltimore : 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1908. 149 pages. 

This book is the outgrowth of work done in the Politi- 
cal Science Seminary of Johns Hopkins University, and 
testifies to the high character of this department of the 
institution. The Johns Hopkins Press is doing valuable 
public service by publishing studies not only on social, 
industrial, economic and educational topics, not only on 
American history, the Revolution and the Civil War, 
the different aspects of the development of States in the 
Union, but in diplomacy and international law. Although 
Mr. Campbell's book is on a subject of interest chiefly to 
readers who have made a beginning in international law, 
it is written in a style that makes its contents easily 
understood by the average reader. He deals with his 
subject in four chapters : " The Neutrality of the United 
States," " The Neutrality of European Towers," " Con- 
traband of War and Neutral Ports," and " Trading with 
the Enemy." Of these chapters the first is of most 
general interest to Americans, as it explains the peculiar 
attitude of the government at Washington toward the 
Boers. Though neutral, so far as any case could be 
brought against it, the United States government was 
really partial. This is shown by the great number of 
shipments of horses and mules to the English army 
under charge of English army officers, whose operations 
might have been stopped had our officials chosen to 
exercise due diligence in the observance of our neutrality 
laws. Europe, however, with the exception of Portugal, 
was practically above suspicion in the matter of neutrality. 
Portugal, under pressure, helped England considerably 
towards the last of the war, although at first she took a 
lenient and benevolent attitude toward the Boers. In 
dealing with contraband of war Mr. Campbell takes up 



in detail the technically interesting cases of the seizure 
of the German ships. The chapter on "Trading with 
the Enemy" is instructive in showing not only what is 
meant by laws that forbid it, but the injurious effect that 
.the execution of the laws incidentally has on neutral 
countries to which they do not apply, and therefore the 
bad effects of war on commerce. American merchants 
suffered damage from the detention of legitimate goods 
sent by them to the Boer Republics in British vessels. 
These vessels were stopped by British cruisers and taken 
before prize courts for violating the laws of their own 
country by participation in commercial relations with an 
enemy. Most of the American merchants received com- 
pensation from Great Britain for their losses, which was 
given not as their right, but as an act of grace on the 
part of the British government. 

Anglo-Chinese Commerce and Diplomacy. (Mainly 
in the nineteenth century.) By A. J. Sargent (M. A. 
Oxon), appointed teacher of foreign trade in the Uni- 
versity of London at the London School of Economics. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1907. Cloth. 332 pages. 

It sounds to us something like a novelty to hear of a 
university department devoted to the teaching of foreign 
trade, and yet what could be more natural in these days 
of the interdependence of nations, when the commercial 
interests of Europe and the Far East are becoming every 
day more closely woven together, than for a great insti- 
tution of learning to give a place to the teaching of the 
history and principles of international commerce? In 
"Anglo- Chinese Commerce and Diplomacy" Mr. Sargent, 
a lecturer on foreign trade in the University of London, 
has brought together the results of his lectures in a 
single important field. Beginning with a letter of Queen 
Elizabeth to the Emperor of China in regard to opening 
up trade in that country, which letter, so far as its 
international principles are concerned, is as timely as if 
it were written to-day, the author traces the successive 
steps in the development of the commercial and diplo- 
matic policies by which England, and later on other 
nations, gained a foothold, for business in China. The 
chief treaties and the political crises of which those 
treaties have been the result, almost invariably to the 
advantage of foreign powers, are given, and the course 
of trade with its fluctuations is marked out, the author's 
generalizations upon it being supported by statistics both 
in the text and in diagrams which appear in the appen- 
dix. Mr. Sargent enters into a discussion of the problems 
which were eventually solved by the transfer of the 
diplomatic authority of Great Britain from the East India 
Company to the British government, and by the abolition 
of the monopoly of the Hong, which was followed by the 
adoption of modern methods of commercial intercourse. 
He describes the difficulties of dealing with the imperial 
Chinese government because of its inability to control the 
action of its provinces. He explains the bearing on trade 
and diplomacy of the an ti- foreign mobs, the peculiar privi- 
leges of missionaries, the reform of local taxation and of 
the application of imperial tariffs. The latter part of the 
work takes up the development of " spheres of influence " 
and the Boxer outbreaks. In the author's opinion, if 
China once becomes a united nation, instead of remaining 
a loose federation of provinces as she is to-day, she will 



